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Examples of Persian Painting and 
Drawing from the Ross Collection 

IN January of this year the Museum received 
from Dr. Denman W. Ross a gift of I 09 Per- 
sian and Indian paintings and drawings. In the 
autumn of 1913 these were exhibited in the Fore- 
court Gallery, together with a previous gift from 
Dr. Ross of 42 Persian paintings. Several were 
reproduced in the Bulletin for February, 1912, 
and February, 1914. In the present issue four 
others are reproduced. 

Of these four the two portraits illustrated on this 
page date from the first half of the sixteenth century. 
They may be from the hand of Sultan Muhammad, 
who was a pupil of Behzad and Mirak. The 
personalities of Persian artists, however, are so elu- 
sive that definite attributions are nearly impossible. 
It is more satisfactory to take the aesthetic point 
of view and regard these illustrations as brilliant 



achievements of the imagination than to attempt — 
hampered as we are by the present lack of facts — 
to differentiate too specifically between the artists 
who produced them. 

The portrait of a young prince holding a book 
is a superb example of decorative composition. 
The lack of chiaroscuro gives the color great 
clarity and brilliance. On a turquoise ground, the 
prince is represented standing turned three-quarters 
toward the front, as is usual in figures by Persian 
artists. His short-sleeved coat is striped purple- 
brown, and black, and on it are gold lozenges set 
at alternating angles. The long faun- colored robe 
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this subject. The mounted prince and princess 
seem to be talking vehemently. She extends one 
hand toward him in gesture. Near them lies a 
wounded wild ass pierced by an arrow. In the 
foreground, near a silver stream, a black and white 
spotted dog attacks a red fox. This incident is 
most delightfully represented. Among the tufts 
of flowers in the background animals run about, 
looking backward at the evidently approaching 
hunters. Beyond the hills are two mounted men 
with falcons perched on their gloved hands. This 
composition is an imaginative representation of a 
scene the artist had probably witnessed. 

The colored drawing of three Mughal princes 
dates from the seventeenth century, when portraits 
in profile were popular in India. The precision 
of drawing and the minuteness of line are no 
less extraordinary than the faithfulness of por- 
traiture. All the effort was centred on the face, 
the features are drawn accurately, the complexion 
is indicated in pale tones, and it is possible to 
distinguish the line of every hair in the beards. 
The robes of two of the men are merely suggested 
in outline, that of the nearest man being colored a 
delicate purple, with touches of olive green at the 
wrist and neck. This piece is a charming example 
of such a type. H. E. W. 



beneath has a pattern in gold of a less formal 
design. There is gold, too, in the evenly-folded 
turban. The careful drawing of the eyes and 
mouth gives the effect of modelling and indicates 
the tendency to attempt greater realism. This 
tendency steadily increased in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and was carried to extreme in the Bukhara 
School. 

The prince playing a musical instrument is 
almost as interesting as the portrait just described. 
The same qualities are evident — the same sense 
of decoration and the same harmony of brilliant 
colors ; yet these colors are so disposed that 
they do not destroy the elegance of the figure. 
The prince is clad in a single long coat of ver- 
milion on which is a scattered design in gold. 
Looped through his white belt is a dark blue 
scarf. His socks are apple green — a color which 
the Persians delighted to place next vermilion. 
From the top of his white turban curve two slender 
gray feathers beside a black aigrette. He holds 
a fragile musical instrument in his delicate hands, 
while his care-free young face and large eyes are 
turned blandly upward. The background is of 
uncolored paper. 

These two portraits are admirable examples of 
the type of work which pleased so greatly the 
young Shah Tahmasp, the devoted patron of 
Sultan Muhammad. 

The hunting scene, dating also from the six- 
teenth century, is a most naive representation of 
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